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Editorial 


TRAGEDY has touched many libraries in the past few weeks, but the really sporting manner 
in which has been met the worst that the Nazi bomber can do places librarians, we hope, fully 
in line with our people. Roofless rooms have been patched, sometimes merely with canvas 
and felt, empty houses have been taken over, and by similar expedients even in the worst 

laces a library service has been continued. It has been used, too. There is no fear for the 
future of the book and reading, whatever difficulties impede them. It has become almost 
commonplace that reading is a main employment of war leisure; but we still have to get 
that over to the powers that be. Or have we? The Board of Education wrote to local 
authorities asking them to maintain and even to extend library facilities as their value in 
war was enhanced. Some have responded. 


* * 


* 


* * 


* 


But not all, and not always because of lack of goodwill, although opponents of libraries— 
such extraordinary men of muddled mind still exist—will be forward to use our difficulties 
to do what harm they can. Many of our important towns have suffered substantial loss of 
rates, their great ratepaying businesses have evacuated, and many private persons of means 
have departed with their means, leaving a reduced population to carry on. Government 
should, and, in some case does, help, but Government has taken the view, we are told, that 
if the blitz has reduced a population social services should be reduced accordingly. They 
cannot be ; those who remain are the people for whom social services were mainly instituted, 
who need them most; those who have gone contributed to, but often did not use free 
education, public assistance services, free clinics or hospitals ; so saving on these cannot be 
proportionate. With the reduced town income libraries are not escaping the most serious 
cuts of recent times. In some towns libraries are being opened fewer hours and in one case 
we know former full-time branches only on alternate days. Staff-members in some cases 
have been seconded to other municipal work and temporary assistants discharged. All of 
this we believe, and profoundly hope, is temporary. The situation is one to test the taé 
and wisdom of the best librarian, who will strive in adverse circumstances to keep alive his 
serivces so that in happier days they may be ready to expand to full life. Faith in our work 


will not fade. 


* * * 


* 


The newsrooms, which have faded out of some libraries, but are strong in many Still, may 
lose much of the hold they have. They make good food offices, think the authorities, offices 
for war weapons’ weeks, even furniture stores. Their normal use may also be modified by 
the newsprint shortage. Our thinner papers, indeed, may be precursors of the time, envisaged 
by some, when a single national paper only will be issued. Some librarians may welcome this 
as a solution of one of their problems. No-one else could, as newspaper ventilation, silly as 
it often is, is still one of the safeguards of the precious, easily lost privilege of freedom of 
thought and speech. No Government has ever existed which could be trusted in all its ways 
without the light on them which press-discussion implies. 
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Library Association examination results, which were published last month, show that 
the total number of candidates who passed was 236. And of these 167 were women. It is 
premature to draw inferences from this, but we believe it was foreseen that the continuance 
of examinations in war-time would inevitably mean a great accession to the number of 
certificated women ; because even temporary assistants have a right to sit. The result may be, 
if the war lasts long, that men assistants who had taken part of their examinations will find 
they are to resume positions which are held for the time being by women who in their absence 
have completed their certificates. The last war brought a large influx of women into the 
profession ; this war may make librarianship as widely feminine as it is in America. Already a 
discussion is going on in The Library Association Record on the pros and cons of this matter, 
but controversy on it is unprofitable as events will determine the issue and not mere opinions. 

* * * * * * 

Interference of this process may come from the new conscription of women. This 
is something novel in British life, but of course the time is novel in every way. It may even 
become difficult in the course of time to obtain anyone with the necessary health to work 
libraries. There must be some awkwaid corners ahead in Staff matters for librarians to turn. 
It is by no means certain that library work will be recognized to be of sufficient importance 
to be allowed to retain some of its young women. We believe, however, that it may be a 
long time before the calling-up of the later classes makes the question acute. 

* * * * * * 

Pamphlets are like the snowflake on the river. As we remarked in a former note on 
this, the use of this fragile and brief form of appeal is more general now than it has been for 
a century. Quite probably the authentic material for the final history of the war, if ever there 
is such a book, will be the official bulletins expanded by the fuller fats which now for the 
sake of the enemy are withheld, and the succession of pamphlets now appearing. Many of 
them are merely expressions of opinion embodying no fa¢ts or events, and these may be 
allowed to go ; some, however, are of much value as Wavell’s on Generalship and Vansittart’s 
Black Record, and these are only important examples. They are being circulated by us already. 
In a few centres—Birmingham, Leeds, Newcastle, Manchester, Bristol, Exeter, for example— 
they should be collected. It would be wasteful if we all tried to do it. 

* *” * * * * 

We learn with regret of the death of Mr. William W. Fortune, the founder of the Library 
Supply which became Libraco. He was one of the figures of librarianship in its ‘ technical— 
creative” days. With James Duff Brown and the then progressive young librarians he 
worked out such matters as shelves, reading desks, tables, chairs, charging systems and many 
mechanical accessories of our work with ingenuity and skill, and a quality of sound craftsman- 
ship which is rare. Some of his furniture made forty years and more ago is Still in constant 
use. A genial companionable man. 

* * * * * ~ 

We have been asked for our views on the treatment of conscientious objectors. These 
we are not willing to give, as it is well for a professional journal to avoid controversies which 
have a general bearing. All that may usefully be suggested is that the Government has 
provided means by which conscientious objectors can be tested and has decided that those 
who are proved to be genuine are not to be penalised. It should be impossible in such cases 
for any employer to override that decision. As to the merits of conscientious objection itself 
we would rather be silent. 

* * * * * * 

Everyone who cares for librarianship will be sorry that the damage to University College 
and the difficulties of London prevent the School of Librarianship undertaking its teaching 
for the present. Dr. Baker and Mr. Cowley had brought its work to such advancement that 
it had become a real factor in our profession. We hope that, as the School rose brilliantly into 
existence at the end of the last war, at the end of this it will re-arise phoenix-like and to an 
even finer and more active service. 
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The Leisure Part of Education 
By W. A. Turner, P.L.A. (Mitcham Public Libraries). 


I. 
A question with which all librarians are familiar, runs: ‘‘ Where does the work of the 
librarian end and that of the teacher, tutor or educationist begin ?—or vice versa. What is the 
answer ? As long ago as 1861 no less a person than philosopher Herbert Spencer said in his 
book Education : “* Accomplishments, the fine arts, be//es /ettres, and all those things which, as 
we say, constitute the pr someone of civilization, should be wholly subordinate to that 
instruction and discipline on which civilization rests. As they occupy the leisure part of life, so 
they should occupy the leisure part of education.” The italics are Spencer’s own. Eighty years later 
this is rather a dogmatic statement and if issued today would, | am inclined to think, set the 


wires of the educational exchange buzzing loudly. That “ things which . . . constitute the 
efflorescence of civilization should be who//y [my italics now] subordinate to . . . instruétion 
and discipline . . .” cannot, I think, be accepted rigidly as the interpretation of education as 


practiced by our educational system today. Nevertheless, Spencer’s viewpoint is a fair indication 
of the different educational functions of teacher and librarian. Our schools and colleges are 
mainly concerned with that formal education which gives to each member of the community 
a basic knowledge of the essentials required for the transaction of business in a commercial 
world. Libraries exist, for one reason, to help people spend their leisure time in the best 
possible ways, appreciate the best things of life, to induce them to think, to keep them informed 
about the burning questions of today and acquainted with the dying embers of yesterday—in 
short, to make them good citizens and good democrats. The library, then, is the flower to 
the plant of formal education. 

For a number of years the more progressive libraries have been playing an aétive part in 
the sphere of adult education. W.E.A. classes have been given library hospitality and publicity 
and books freely provided for W.E.A. purposes from library stocks. Local cultural societies 
have been offered similar facilities, while courses of letures, often with outstanding speakers, 
have been organised with great success as part of library extension work. The cultural side 
of the B.B.C. has been courted with gratifying results: the child of the Library-B.B.C. 
marriage—the discussion group, phenomenon of the adult educational world—has had a 
mushroom growth which augurs well for the future. Stepbrothers of the discussion group 
in the Library and Gramophone clubs have proved very popular too. So it would seem that 
the future is rosy so far as libraries are concerned with education and the group. 


2. 

The main object of this article is to show that group educational work, which hitherto 
has existed and will continue to do so, as an extension of library work proper is in reality the 
forerunner to an informal educational service to the individual as a natural feature of librarian- 
ship. But before dealing with this individual service | interpose an interlude on reader 
education and training in the right use of the library and its resources as an aid to partaking 
fully of the fruits in store. As most of the methods dealt with form part of the normal work of 
modern librarianship only a resumé is given—sufficient to Stress their importance and to 
weave together the threads of my argument. 

Librarians have long realized the importance of aids to readers in the library. Ever since 
the advent of open access the tendency is evident in the thoughtful planning of buildings and 
furniture, shelf guiding, good up-to-date catalogues, display work, book lists, printed rules and 
regulations, printed guides to the library. The latest development is, of course, floor walking 
and personal attention to readers’ needs. In a good library a new reader is registered at a 
separate desk in the presence of a capable assistant. Friendly relations are at once established 
and the new reader shown round the library—unless he is disinclined, of course. The depart- 
ments, book arrangement, use of the catalogues, facilities, etc., are simply and attraétively 
explained, the reader is given a copy of the rules and regulations, and a printed guide to the 
library ; and the reader’s major reading interests having been ascertained, perhaps a book is 
recommended. A simple device ensures that the same assistant is informed when the reader 
makes his second visit to the library. Contact is again made and may result in a more or less 
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permanent attachment with the regular receipt or praise or criticism. If criticism it will be 
either mistaken or justified—each is equally valuable; if the former, the reader can be 
corrected : if the latter, the remedy is obvious. Informal talks or even “ lessons ” to small 
groups on the part of the librarian demonstrating the use of the catalogues, on how to read 
and use books generally, and showing the use of dictionaries, encyclopaedias, bibliographies, 
indexes, maps, etc., are invaluable. 

The schoolchild is profitable ground for cultivation. Parties of schoolchildren are readily 
interested when shown over the various departments. The course system is the best—perhaps 
first a survey of the various departments, next week the use of the catalogues, the third week 
exercises on locating books on the shelves, next the use of books and how to use two or three 
books on the same subject in conjunction, then fact finding in quick reference books, use of 
dictionaries, etc. If introduced in the form of a game the children soon grasp the essentials. 
Talks by the librarian in the schools further impress on the child mind the importance of 
libraries, while surely the time is not far distant when the library lesson with education in 
books, reading and libraries will be a regular, universal feature of the school curriculum. 


3. 
Good thing though the educating of readers to find their way about the library is, the 
need for the immediate presence of trained human help is in no way minimised. Not until 
comparatively modern times have the lending libraries in general felt the personal touch which 
has always been implicit in reference work ; but since its widespread adoption as an aid to 
home-readers, personal service has been developed intensively and has become a major 
technique in librarianship. After the last war the welter of new books released by the 
ublishers and more generous library funds were factors contributing to increased use of 
ecb aneiiies libraries, which in its turn rendered inadequate the many mechanical aids and 
printed guides. The average reader was lost in the maze ot books : he needed friendly help, a 
bookman to advise him in his reading and to show him the means of better equiping himself 
for his daily work ; and the trained reader and the student familiar with the use ot books must 
inevitably at some time or another seek the help of the librarian. Three years’ experience in 
floor walking and enquiry work, and occasionally the request for an individual reading list, in 
a lending library with 12,000 registered readers has taught me that this work is necessary, is 
highly appreciated, is something that book selection cannot afford to be without, is one of the 
most productive publicity services the library can indulge in, and, incidentally, is perhaps as 
fascinating a work as librarianship can offer. Certain tools must be immediately available 
at the enquiry desk: Dewey, Whitaker and the English Catalogue (brought up-to-date 
by the Publishers’ Circular), a gazetteer, guide to historical fiction, music catalogues, 
Bookman’s Manual, etc. Of secondary importance, but to be immediately accessible, 
are such works as Sonnenschein, book lists such as those issued by the N.B.C., play 
and poetry indexes, and a file of cards representing new books for future purchase 
or on order at the moment ; the catalogue should be up-to-date. For the rest the work entails 
an intimate knowledge of stock and of the bibliographies available, coupled with “ book 
sense”. To my knowledge this is the extent of the personal service offered to home-readers 
in this country. 


4. 

“ What is your goal ? Personality ? Education ? Appreciation of the arts ? Knowledge 
of great books ? Inspiration? Recreation? A reading plan will help you to your chosen 
goal.” So reads a sign in the lobby of the Main Library at Cleveland, Ohio. 

No one knows better than the librarian that purposive reading reaps a ten-fold better harvest 
than haphazard reading can ever do—by which I do not infer that there is no place for browsing 
or “ flying off at a tangent”. On the contrary such occasional recreative reading is valuable 
relaxation from the sterner Stuff required to study a subject systematically ; and every specialist 
reader is a general reader, too. With charatteristic enterprise the Americans have gone a step 
further than floor walking and enquiry work in lending libraries; many of the American 
public libraries (and not only the largest systems) undertake the planning of courses of reading 
tor people interested in particular subjects or wishing to pursue particular lines of thought. 
The work is so well appreciated and so far advanced as to justify the appointment of special 
Reader’s Advisers who carry out the work as a whole time job. In smaller and medium-sized 
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libraries the Reader’s Advisory Service is usually carried out at the enquiry desk, though the 
tendency is for medium-sized libraries to have separate Advisory offices. In the large library 
systems the work may be carried out in either of two ways. The Departmental plan of arranging 
the book stock under the care of specialized staff is favoured, of course, in America, and a 
planned reading course may emanate direétly from the department embracing the subjeé in 
question. On the other hand a separate Advisory office may be provided to deal with the work 
generally, cooperation occurring between Reader’s Adviser and department according to the 
subjeét of the enquiry. As long ago as 1936 New York extended advisory work to six of their 
branch libraries. 

Demands for reading courses are received from all classes of people and on a multitude 
of subjeéts. Mabel Booton, Reader’s Adviser at Cleveland, in an article on advisory work 
(Library Journal, 1939, pages 306-309) quotes the following typical examples of people who 
have sought reading courses at Cleveland: a stenographer, a mother, a salesman, a young 
machinist, a bride-to-be, a waitress (“1 want to know more about the cultural side of life. 
There are many other things besides one’s work and I don’t want to miss them ”’), a young man 
about twenty (“‘ My girl friend asked me one day, ‘ Why does anything matter?’ and I was 
amazed at myself because I could not answer her ”’), a young woman art student, a negro road 
labourer (“ I’m puzzled about religious beliefs, so I’d like to read what other people think ”’), 
a young attorney, and an accountant. 

Reader’s Advisory work in America demands a wide education, a long acquaintance with 
books old and new and with bibliographical tools, well-informed knowledge of current affairs, 
ability to locate special colle&tions, an intimate knowledge of one’s own book stock (in the 
lesser libraries), and a wide range of “ readable ” books stored away in the memory ; such is 
the bibliographical standard called for. Psychologically, a good Reader’s Adviser is interested 
in people, able to inspire confidence, is sympathetic and tactful, a good listener, and generally 
speaking is a practical psychologist. He is able to give talks to groups and “ on the air ” about 
books and reading. The tools of his trade consists of many book evaluative aids, authoritative 
reading lists and seleét bibliographies, and current lists of all types. Perhaps his most useful 
tool is the one he compiles himself from day to day—a file of material drawn from reading 
lists and like material drawn from all sources no matter how ephemeral, together with records 
of books examined in the course of his work, reading courses already compiled, etc. Though 
the service is so individualistic that a reading course for one person will not suffice for another 
without adjustment, lists drawn up in the past are useful as bases on which to work. They are 
constantly overhauled, ruthless discarding being necessary to maintain an up-to-date and 
lively file. 

‘ person requesting a reading course is shown into the Advisory office—rather a harsh 
term for a room in which a cheerful, informal atmosphere is all important in setting the 
would-be reader at his ease and thus paving the way towards fruitful results. Friendly relations 
having been established, particulars such as age, sex, nationality, occupation and education 
are noted on a form which will be inserted later into a permanent file. The applicant is then 
invited to State his interest or problem, and by skilful questioning, by inducing the applicant 
to talk, and by listening carefully and aétively, the Adviser delves to the bottom of the 
problem, or unearths the whys and wherefores which have made X interested in Y, and the 
reasons for soliciting a reading course; important light on the applicant’s social life and 
activities and his reading tastes and reactions to books read are revealed, while an assessment 
is made of his reading ability and possibilities of development ; later these particulars are 
duly noted on the card as before. As a result of the foregoing interview the Adviser decides 
on a point of interest on which to peg the course in its initial stages and the first book is 
recommended. Having discovered the amount of leisure time at the applicant’s disposal 
reading time is budgeted, a certain amount of time each week being alloted for the reading 
course. Profitable ways of reading are recommended, while the combining of studious reading 
with reading for pleasure may be urged. After the reader’s departure a reading course is 
drawn up, capable of alteration according to circumstances and to the reader’s ability. 
Cooperation with special librarians (in large systems on the departmental plan) is freely entered 
into in planning the course. In succeeding interviews with the reader the Adviser endeavours 
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to find out if the books recommended were the right choices, whether they have been under- 
Stood or not and what are the reader’s reactions to the various books ; further instruétion is 
given in the right use of books. If an inclination to slacken is shown such as failure to attend 
an appointed interview, a reminder may be sent to the reader in an effort to follow-up the 
course, 

The latest development in this work in America is along the lines of more advanced 
psychological knowledge on the part of Advisers, so as to be able to detect deep-rooted reasons 
prompting readers to request reading courses, and which are not evident on the surface. In 
an article on this aspect of advisory work (Lébrary Journal, 1939, pages 7-12) Alice I. Bryan, 
Assistant Professor of Library Service (she was formerly the Consulting Psychologist), School 
of Library Service, Columbia University, New York, urges that librarians and psychologists 
should co-operate in solving their mutual problems, and that Reader’s Advisers should take 
courses in practical psychology as the result of full or part-time appointments over a period as 
Staff members at psychological clinics, where they would gain experience by reading case- 
histories, etc., and be responsible for bibliotherapy ; she further recommends that every public 
library able to afford it, should employ a consulting psychologist for cooperation in advisory 
work, while courses in psychology for those wishing to specialise as Reader’s Advisers 
[incidentally relations between librarian and reader would be greatly improved by librarians 
generally receiving tuition in psychology, though this may be of a more elementary nature] 
should become more common throughout American library schools. than they are at the 
moment. 


As has already been noticed, a major difficulty in England of introducing planned reading 
courses personally conducted by librarians for individuals has been the understafting problem. 
There is also the suggestion that whether libraries be understaffed or overstaffed, the English 
reader is too reticent, too content with muddling through in his own quiet way and has not the 
same urge for “ uplift” as his American colleague, for Reader’s Advisory work to “ take on” 
over here. But is this so? These are days of consulting rooms, of well used Citizens’ Advice 
Bureaux, of busy information bureaux in works, railway Stations and big stores ;. and librarians 
are always saying that people read better books than they are given credit for. Despite the 
time and trouble that the work entails it is not a luxury service in the sense of extravagance : 
American practice proves otherwise, as does our own experience of floor walking. 

The English library of the future is the informal educator of the people. To those who 
say that the English library is already acting in this capacity, | reply that it could be a much 
better instrument for this purpose than it is. Progress in large libraries will be along the lines 
of specialization, with possibly the installation of separate Reader’s Advisory offices. The 
medium library will almost certainly possess a separate office for the work, but in the small 
library and the branch floor walking and the enquiry desk will be the mediums. The division 
of library Staffs into professionals and clerks as a common principle, the placing of counters 
in halls and staffed by clerks, and the releasing of more librarians for personal contaét with the 
public are improvements for the future. But whether the library be small, medium or large, 
planned reading courses emanating from an inner office will never take the place of the host 
hovering among his readers, and the larger the library the more hosts will be required. The 
two aspects of personal service are complementary to each other and of equal importance. 
There are people who will not trouble or are too shy to enquire: help politely offered by a 
pleasant bookman, however, invariably brings a timid reader out of his shell. Rome was not 
built in a day, and specialization, which in large libraries is the first Step towards the goal of 
planned reading in a big way, cannot be accomplished overnight ; it will be a gradual process. 
But much can be done in the meantime: not now perhaps with staffs depleted of trained 
personnel and with people’s minds too fully occupied with war work and war worries for 
them to be bothered with courses of serious reading ; not now, but after the war. As for the 
understaffing problem, let’s try cooperative cataloguing so as to reduce by three-quarters the 
work of local cataloguing staffs ; and national publicity in the shape of booklists aimed at 
appealing to readers at large so as to further reduce it. And isn’t more routine and recording 
capable of reduction without loss of efficiency ? Flowing together, knowledge of books and 
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people become the life-blood of librarianship—* right book, right reader, right time ” as the 
Americans so aptly phrase it. Applied librarianship today demands a high degree of 
knowledge of both books and people (readers and potential readers), and by mastering this 
two-fold knowledge and exploiting it through the medium of planned reading courses for 
individuals, so will libraries justly earn the title of informal educators of the people and attain 
the position of sponsors of “ the leisure part of education ”. 


Meeting Together in War-Time 


By J. Ricues, F.L.A. (Croydon Public Libraries Staff). 


So far as | can gather it was the practice for librarians, in the early years of this century, to argue 
library technique until they were faint with exhaustion. A commendable employment, but 
only possible, perhaps, because theirs were the days of piping peace. 

But now, with an outsize war on hand, many, if not most of us, are compelled to divert 
our professional interests to the urgent demands of the services, civil defence, food control and 
evacuation. With these new responsibilities the happy days, when we were able to attend 
library meetings and visit our colleagues up and down the country, seem as remote as the 
receding shores of youth. 

Although it may be obvious that our opportunities for meeting together are therefore 
curtailed, it would be regrettable if the best was not made of the few opportunities that are 
still available. Despite paper restrictions the professional magazines still make their welcome, 
regular appearance and might be thought, in these trying times, to be a complete medium for 
the interchange of ideas, but it is evident that personal contaéts are as essential today as ever 
they were. Most of our young men have been taken for the services, many of our young 
women have left us for some full-time war activity and these, in normal times, with their 
drive, vigour and capacity for experiment, area Stimulating influence in librarianship. Those of 
us who remain should exert ourselves to maintain the vitality of professional interest. 
Fortunately there are a few ways which are yet open for pursuing this desirable purpose. 
Keeping in mind the predominant need for personal contact, we should think, first of all, of 
those libraries within a ten-mile radius which come within the range of an afternoon’s visit. A 
phone call put through a day or so beforehand will facilitate the making of an appointment, 
tor a téte-a-téte, with the chief, or his deputy. Topics which could be discussed with profit 
might be: hours of opening ; Staffing difficulties ; special war-time facilities for readers ; 
conditions for the enrolment of readers evacuated from other towns ; bulk loans of books to 
reception areas; extra-library work, such as Ministry of Information activities ; care and 
protection of rare and valuable books ; economies—and their natural adjunét—finance. An 
inspection of the physical conditions of these libraries, for example lighting, heating, black-out 
arrangements, amalgamation of junior department with the adult, reference department with 
the lending and so on, should be instruétive. As circumstances are at the moment, personal 
visits to libraries within the ten-mile area will be as much as can be conveniently managed. 
However, those of us who work in London, the suburbs or the larger towns will find much, 
in this way, for thought and aétion. 

Occasions for contaét offer themselves in the big towns, when two or three members of 
the library Staff are on duty together for certain periods on some form of civil defence. Long 
hours of waiting in surroundings apart from the library, should be conducive to the recon- 
sideration of library practice from many fresh angles. For those of us who are stationed, for 
similar sort of work, among employees from other municipal departments, we may find time 
to develop inter-departmental relations and at the same time interest in our library systems. 
When, by the force of circumstances, we spend a certain amount of time working with people 
who have hitherto been “‘ someone in the town hall,” we learn, sooner or later, something 


about their habits, hobbies, likes and dislikes. Conversation will also tend to focus on books, 
thus opening up to the recommendation of titles and authors sympathetic to the line of thought 
of our new colleagues. In turn, criticism of the library service, of a helpful nature, may be 
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forthcoming from them. In the case where someone from the library staff is employed in a 
new sphere where the personnel happens to be recruited from the general public, it might be a 
good scheme to arrange, from time to time, conversational discussions on some subjeé& or 
another which introduced the use of books and libraries. Workers at ambulance and first aid 
posts or members of rescue parties, compelled through necessity to do a good deal of waiting 
about, would undoubtedly be attentive listeners to free and easy talks of this nature. 

An influx of temporary library staff—and which of us hasn’t experienced this >—merits a 
few words so far as the purpose of this article is concerned. Naturally enough the newcomers 
are unaware of the traditions of the profession and their enlightenment is therefore a primary 
consideration. A form of weekly or monthly staff meetings, conducted by the librarian or his 
deputy, at which appropriate matters of library policy and procedure could be discussed, seem 
to be the best method of inspiring temporary assistants with the high standards of service that 
are expected of them. These assistants, although only with us for a limited time, must bridge 
the gap with the greatest possible effectiveness until that time when we have caught up with the 
days of peace. When we arrive at those days of new hope, we want librarianship to be in as 
favourable a position as possible and time spent by us now in personal encouragement of 
temporary entrants to our ranks will prove, if we are not to be caught napping later on, 
by no means wasted. 

Some way should also be found of keeping in touch with members of the library world 
who are “ somewhere in England,” or on one or another of the fighting fronts. These could 
be acquainted with details of their own libraries and, if possible, with tidings of the library 
profession generally. Personal items and news of municipal life would be, to them, an inter- 
mission greatly appreciated and would serve to relate the old life with the new. The medium 
of communication most practicable for this purpose is a form of newsletter, consisting of four 
or five pages, circulated monthly. Croydon circulates such a letter and its welcome reception 
suggests that it is worthy of general consideration. Another expedient, whereby our serving 
members could keep in touch with the profession, would be to arrange special quarterly 
meetings, largely for them, in those parts of the country where their distribution would make 
the proposition practicable. These meetings would give them scope for keeping up to date 
with library trends and would serve, perhaps, as refresher courses. Opportunity would thus 
be given them of presenting points of view, suggestions and criticisms that they would be 
unable to make in the ordinary way. It should certainly not be difficult to secure the hospitality 
of those libraries that are ideally located. Service members could, no doubt, indicate if they 
are keen for such meetings to be held. 

Here, then, are a few apparent suggestions for keeping in touch with each other. There 
may be other methods which present > — at to you; if so, we should be glad to hear of 
them. The faét remains that the bands which united us previously have been loosened and if 
we are not to underestimate the value of meeting together, we must seek out and use all those 
ways which remain open. In the new world now shaping in the forge of war, libraries will be 
expected, in common with other activities, to make a more constructive contribution to the 
shape of civilisation. National planning, financial pooling, co-operative book seleétion and 
cataloguing, equal opportunity of professional training and equal opportunity of promotion 
for men and women must be our concern in the future. 

It is right, therefore, that we should mobilize interest in these peace potentials now, by 
getting together and examining them by critical discussion. We shall not be unprepared, then, 
for our coming responsibilities. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ZENODOTUs, 


Women AGAIN ! 

As one who has influenced, and advocated as I believe, the employment of women in 
libraries, and not only in subordinate positions, you will share my dislike of the controversy 
now developing in the “ L.A. Record.” I do not know who began it; possibly a man ; 
and I daresay his line was that women have a knack of underselling men, especially in their 
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absence. I do know that twenty years ago one women who succeeded in getting a decent 
post asserted that a woman had a right to get a post on any terms she cared to accept. I do 
not know if any woman aspirant now holds that view ; if any does, she is possibly not foolish 
enough to make it public. | rather think women now submit that, haaving educated them- 
selves and prepared by examination for library service, they should compete on equal con- 
ditions with men. We seemed to be coming to that footing, at least in some more “ advanced ” 
systems, when the war came to complicate the whole problem. 


To-DAY 


—or at anyrate until to-day—every young male aspirant wears the King’s uniform and has 
left his berth in the occupancy of some girl or woman. These substitutes may be even more 
successful than they in the public eye which, by the way, cannot judge of library competency 
but is naturally responsive to the undoubted charm of the modern girl—just as you and I are. 
He has some fear that when he returns, if he does, she will have entrenched herself in the 
affections of those she serves, he will be remembered only vaguely, and his displacement of 
her may be resented so that it prejudices all his future. This would not in the least be the 
fault of the girl, and she cannot be blamed. She has to think of her own future, it may be. 
Moreover, there is the indisputable fact that, when we are appointed temporarily, we have a 
deep-seated hope that a permanent appointment may result. 
Now 

the conscription of women may create a Still different problem. We shall not be able to retain 
our younger colleagues, unless for health reasons they are unfit for work at munitions or in 
other forms of what is currently regarded as national service. If this is so, the “ argy-bargy ” 
about women versus men will be wiped out and we shall be put to it to get or keep any staff 
at all. In the last “ war to end war” one library which had a normal stafé of nineteen men, 
had to employ 43 girls, not all together of course, in the four years to replace them. All 
the best girls, with a few splendid exceptions, quickly found far more remunerative work ; 
and although the money difficulty will not be so acute now, the openings for the more 
intelligent girls will be greater than ever. 


Those who have been 
SERVED WELL BY WOMEN 


are always aware of their belief that the highest posts, on equal pay with men, should be 
open to them. It is difficult to resist this. No really great library post has been held by a 
woman in England, or in America, except Cleveland by the delightful Miss Linda Eastman, 
and I believe it was held the work at Cleveland was so great a strain upon her that it was 
resolved to appoint a man as her successor. This was told me by an American woman 
librarian who was her adoring admirer. I cannot pronounce upon this. Cultured women 
are naturally attracted to our work in increasing numbers, and to exclude them is as foolish 
as it is impossible. Once this is admitted, everything woman wants can follow if she can 
persuade the authorities that she is better than man. Better, I say, because if she is only 
“just as good,” men will always be preferred for the chief post; except perhaps in the 
Counties, but there the librarianship is not a chief post. This is a view only, I know, and I 
fear a controversial one. When, however, men write that women can’t do this or that; or 
women that other women better qualified than their male chiefs languish under that inferior 
governance, I am genuinely irritated, because such bilge solves nothing. 1 rather suspect 
the faét is that some men are better than some women and that some women are better than 


some men. So there we are. 
Vale ! 


AMEL-ANU, 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LerTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Lisrary Worvp. 
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Obituary 
Joun HENRY QUINN 
1860—1941. 


One’s memory of a man may be of some trivial 
movement or word. | picture Quinn leaning 
forward slightly over his desk, brushing the 
chalk from his fingers, after he had written 
something on the blackboard in a class-room 
in the old London School of Economics in 
Clare Market. He was lecturing of course on 
cataloguing—with what is he more associated 
in your mind, my Reader ? From that picture 
you may infer several things; that he was 
tall, was a teacher, and was fastidious. Not 
a complete epitome of a man, but one of those 
general outlines which remain in the mind, 
The setting of that scene is a fair, far memory 
for a few of us librarians now, but more who 
might have remembered lie in France or the 
East. My elderly contemporaries watched 
some of them off at Viétoria, as H. M. 
Tomlinson says he did his friend in that un- 
forgettable preface to O/d Junk, “till there 
was nothing at the énd of the platform but 
night.” A night that never lifted. Those class- 
room days were happy beginnings. Not long 
before, Mandell Creighton inducted us into 
the study with a memorable talk on how to 
learn, of which I recall his assertion that he 
learned a new language merely by reading it 
until he did understand it; without grammar 
and syntax Stages. That was when Henry D. 
Roberts was our excellent Honorary Secretary 
of the Education Committee. And what a 
panel of lecturers we had! A. W. Pollard, 
sitting by his desk while a colleague read his 
admirable discourses on bibliography; J. D. 
Brown on library administration ; L. Stanley 
Jast on classification; and then there was 
Quinn. A good job of work well done was 
their only reward; I hope it was adequate. 
We had no money to pay them. The average 
first-year “‘ remuneration” of assistants was 
not Falstaff’s penny-farthing”; it was {15 
or thereabouts—I got {15 12s. Libraries 
actually advertised for “ senior ” assistants and 
got them at { 40, three testimonials and all. 
The sneering sweating of library workers was 
almost a public scandal ; except that we were 
too insignificant to create anything so im- 
portant as a scandal. But in the class was a 
taith held by some of us, who had not many 
hopes to support it, that we should never get 


real salaries until we had real qualifications to 
sell. 

It was at the London School of Economics 
that all this came to a focus. The classes 
averaged in Students about a score and the 
lecturers got to know them. Brown would 
pause on the Stairs to exchange his bright, 
‘“ pawky ” humour with us, even after we had 
teased him beyond fairness with our simple 
childish questions. Quinn did not joke. | 
believe he had humour, but gravity is a 
chara¢teristic | recall better. He was friendly 
and most ready to be helpful. So indeed were 
the others. 

Quinn was a Liverpool man, and received 
his training in the Public Library there, later 
being the chief cataloguer. Liverpool had 
always a certain quality as it were of institution ; 
a fine conservatism which until the time of 
George T. Shaw did not expand in such 
manner that under its present Chief Librarian 
it has hecome one of our most progressive 
library centres. For several generations, how- 
ever, it has had a wonderful reference library 
and always placed value on its work. Quinn 
was a true chip of the Peter Cowell library 
block. He was at Liverpool until he was 
twenty-seven, long enough to be really 
identified with the spirit of the city. Then in 
1887 he came to Chelsea, the beloved of 
artists, the centre of the novelist’s picture of 
whatever approximated to Bohemia in London, 
His “ syStem”’ consisted of only one library 
in a small London area. He made it the central 
interest of his life. He came too soon for 
open shelves and | do not believe he was ever 
converted to them; if so, it was late and | 
am sure not enthusiastically. He exploited as 
fully as means allowed the literary and artistic 
aspects of Chelsea itself: his local collection 
being particularly good. | remember, too, 
going at his invitation to lecture to children 
in the Manresa road library—in 1908, | think— 
and finding there in the basement one of the 
best little libraries for children that | had seen ; 
but the books were all behind glass or wire- 
netting. | forget which. If this gives to the 
modern reader any notion of an ungenerous or 
unwilling service, it is wrong and a slight on 
a good man’s memory. His work for readers 
was ungrudging. 

Early he entered into that communion with 
his fellow librarians which was so common to 
our elders in the nineties and for ten years 
after. We are too many to-day to have the 
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same full knowledge of one another’s affairs 
and doings ; we fall now into coteries—or did 
until this war increased the distances between 
us so enormously. In those days the Library 
Association met in Hanover Square and had 
a modest office in Whitcomb Street. He be- 
came a member of Council quite early and held 
his seat for many years. He held from about 
1900 for a few years the office of Honorary 
Secretary of the Papers and Publications 
Committee. As in those days our paid Staff 
consisted of one typist; every section of the 
work was in the hands of a committee which 
had both chairman and secretary. The advan- 
tage of this was that the secretary was always 
alert to initiate business in his restri¢ted subject. 
Quinn was not a dramatic secretary ; he could 
not be so; quiet and a certain reserve were 
his dominant qualities. He produced good 
programmes of meetings however. He came 
into some prominence when with Brown he 
read a paper at the Belfast Conference on 
classification. This embodied the Quinn- 
Brown scheme, now quite superseded, but of 
real influence in its time. When the Library 
Supply began to issue its series of library 
manuals, Quinn produced his Manua/ of 
Cataloguing for it in 1899. It was a concise, 
clear exposition mainly of the diétionary 
method, and helped us to appreciate Cut-er’s 
Rules. Most of the pre-1914-18-war generation 
of librarians: was bred upon it. A second and 
much enlarged edition appeared a few years 
after, and twenty years later he was co-author 
with Mr. Acomb in a work on cataloguing in 
the Library Association Series. He produced 
papers at some meetings, but he was not an 
author of much copiousness. 

For a brief period, about fifteen months, he 
was Honorary Treasurer of the Library 
Association. 

In later years he became lecturer and 
evaminer at the London School of Librarian- 
sl ip—a good conscientious worker. He was 
a Quaker by breeding and persuasion, and 
this naturally accounts for the restraint which 
was characteristic. He held the office of 
registrar (for the London Meeting, | think ; 
at anyrate for a London distriét). He was 
assiduous in his duties here. The L.A. Record 
says that the library at Friends House owes 
muct. to him. 

For some years he led an annual outing of 
the London and Home Counties Branch into 
the Penn distriét. This we held in June, when 


we went out into the pretty Buckinghamshire 
country, visiting the Meeting House at 
Jordans and the barn alleged to have been 
made from the timbers of Mayflower. These 
most enjoyable rambles sometimes ended with 
a visit to the home of his son which was near 
by. 

Quinn on account of his advancing years 
and growing deafness had been absent lately 
from library gatherings, and by some he is 
unknown except for his book. He was how- 
ever a man who made part of this fine fabric 
of librarianship and his record is honourable. 


Topicalities 
Edited by Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 


COLCHESTER. — Colchester Public 
Library’s most recent publication, Outstanding 
Books of 1940, is small in size but excellent in 
appearance. It should prove as popular as 
some of its larger predecessors. Unavoidable 
limitations of space have precluded any attempt 
at exhaustiveness, yet the one hundred or so 
books listed form a surprisingly representative 
selection of notable fiétion and non-fiction 
published last year. 

DARLINGTON.—For You, the magazine 
for Darlington Children’s Library, continues 
to appear. The latest number is worthy of 
notice for its constructive editorial and for its 
clear cyclostyling. 

HALIFAX.—The Halifax Public Libraries 
have been considerably enriched by Miss 
Phyllis Bentley’s gift of the manuscripts of all 
her published works with the exception of 
Take Courage. There is a prospect of an 
exhibition of these donations being held at the 
Halifax Central Library in the near future. Mr. 
Frank Haigh believes that such a display would 
not only be of literary importance, but would 
tend to bring readers and author closer, as well 
as to act as an incentive to those who aspire to 
authorship. 

LONG EATON.—Long Eaton Public 
Library has issued a timely list of books on 
gardening in the form of a most attractive 
6-page folder. The note of dignity and beauty 
which is struck by the fine wood-engraving on 
the title-page is sustained throughout by the 
excellent typography. The books listed are 
confined to those contained in the Long Eaton 
Public Library. 
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NORWICH.—Beginning in April, Canon 
]. F. Clayton, M.C., M.A., is to give a series of 
University Extension Lectures on “ The Study 
of the Bible ” at Stuart Hall, Norwich. Hence 
the presence of a specially subdivided list of 
books relating to the study of the Bible in the 
January-March number of the Readers’ 
Guide. 

PORTSMOUTH.—In January, 1940, the 
City of Portsmouth Libraries courageously 
embarked upon a new volume of The Ports- 
mouth Reader. That volume has been completed 
on schedule. Coupled with congratulations on 
this achievement must be best wishes for the 
success of Volume 5, the first number of which 
has already appeared without reduction of size, 
quantity or quality. 

SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY.—In 
the editorials to the Bulletin Stress continues to 
be laid on the importance of books and public 
libraries at the present time. In the February 
number Mr. Cowles goes further and predicts 
a greatly increased significance for the public 
library service after ‘a people’s victory and 
during a people’s peace.” 


Library Reports 
By Herpsert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


COLCHESTER Public Library.—46th Annual 
Report, 1939-1940. Borough Librarian, Arthur 
T. Austing, F.L.A. Population (estimated 
1939), §2,550. Rate, 2.69d. Income from 
Rate, £4,093. Stock: Lending, 30,557; 
Junior, 4,724; Reference, 13,702 ; Schools, 
3,771; Hospital, 1,101. Additions, 3,641. 
Withdrawals, 2,504. Issues: Lending, 
213,615; Junior, 49,212; Reference, 
34,400; Schools, 26,640; Hospital, 7,025. 
Borrowers, 7,315 ; extra tickets, 6,944. 

A most encouraging and satisfa&tory report when 
all circumstances are taken into consideration. Record 
figures come from all direétions. Several hundred new 
readers were enrolled and the book circulation was the 
highest ever recorded in any one year, being 7,415 above 
the total for the previous year. This extra work could 
not have been so successfully carried out had not the 
lending library received its long-awaited extension. 
For many years this department has suffered from acute 
congestion, and this has at last been eased by sacrificing 
half of the Reading Room to permit expansion of lending 
library shelves. This will have to serve for the time 
being until the Committee are able to carry out their 
desired schemes for providing more spacious accommo- 
dation. Members of H.M. Forces quartered in the 
neighbourhood are freely welcomed to the facilities 
provided by the Library. For the ensuing year the 
expenditure on books has, unfortunately, to be cut by 
fifty per cent. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


British Museum General Catalogue of 
Printed Books & Supplements, 1881-1900 


COMPLETE SET ONLY 
Edw. G. Allen & Son, Ltd. 
12 & 14, Grape Street, London, W.C.2 


ERITH Public Libraries—A Year’s Work, 
1939-1940. Librarian, Gilbert Berry, F.L.A. 
Population (estimated), 42,000. Rate, 2.2d. 
Income from Rate, £2,860. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 126,184; Branch, 91,662; Travelling 
Library, 58,389. 

This is Mr. Berry’s first annual report since taking 
over the post of Librarian, and he is in the happy position 
of being able to record the busiest and most eventful 
year in the history of the Libraries. The total circulation 
was far in advance of any yet recorded. The opening of 
the new Bostall Branch Library in June last marked a 
further Step in the development of the library system in 
the Borough. Five thousand new books were purchased 
as an initial stock of the new library, which reports a 
book issue of 393 per day in its first nine months of life. 
A regular supply of books is sent to the inhabitants of 
the isolated community of Crossness. Previous to the 
appointment of the new Librarian, Mrs. Young, who 
has just retired, held the post for over twenty-two 
years. 

LONG EATON Public Library.—Annual 
Report, 1939-1940. Librarian, |. F. Sher- 
wood, F.L.A. Population, 26,200. Rate, 
2.5d. Income from Rate, £1,447. Total 
Stock, 20,878. Additions, 1,943. With- 
drawals, 889. Issues, 214,626. - Borrowers’ 
tickets in use, 12,668. 

Good progress was made in the year being 
reviewed. A large number of new borrowers were 
registered and the total circulation showed a fine 
increase on the previous year. It is unfortunate that the 
much-needed scheme for extension of the library has 
had to be postponed until better times, and lending 
library readers have still to contend with the unpleasant- 
ness of reStri€ted accommodation. The issue of books 
during the past year in the junior seétion was a record 
total for the department. 
MIDDLESBROUGH Public Libraries, Art 

Gallery and Museums.—Annual Report, 
1939-1940. Deputy Borough Librarian, M. 
Shepherd. Population, 139,800. Total 
Stock, 112,854. Additions, 16,778; With- 
drawals, 6,937. Issues: Lending, 501,644; 
Junior, 64,396; Reference, 123,427; 
Schools, 128,454. Borrowers’ tickets in 


force, 32,559. Branches, 2. 

Owing almost entirely to the evacuation of school 
children and the consequent drop in the use of the 
junior and school libraries, the aggregate book circula- 
tion fell below that of the year before. Apart from this 
the work of the past year is considered highly satis- 
faétory. Plans for the ereétion of another branch library 
have been abandoned until after the war. 
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Book Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


Lrerary Association. Year Book, 1941. The 
Library Association. 5s. net; Members, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Year Book just issued has been considerably 
reduced in bulk by the omission of the list of members. 
Otherwise the usual features of examination papers, 
syllabus and list of reference books, efc., are all present. 
It is to be hoped that it will be possible to reinstate the 
list of members in the 1942 issue. 


NATIONAL Lrprary OF IRELAND. Bibliography 
of Irish History, 1870-1911. By James Carty, 
M.A., Assistant Librarian. Stationery Office, 
Dublin. tos. 6d. 

This forms part of a series of bibliographies of 
Irish History which the National Library and Mr. Carty 
are to be congratulated on producing. The first dealt 
with the period 1912-1921, and now we have in this 
volume the period 1870-1911. It is of course a much 
larger volume, and the method adopted in its compila- 
tion does not show to such advantage as it did in the 
smaller work. It is divided into fifteen seétions, in each 
of which the entries are arranged alphabetically by 
authors or other headings. This arrangement is always 
to be deprecated. The great importance of the historical 
—_ ment of a subject is alte gether lost and in the 

of the heading “Political ”, which covers 79 pages, 
it is is perbemectos to read the whole seétion in order to get 
information on one point, say Isaac Butt and the Home 

Rule movement in the seventies. This applies to all the 

headings. Under “‘ Education,” the University Question 

discussion is mixed up with Primary Education. There 
is no doubt that the work would be of far greater value 
had the subjeé&t headings been more numerous and had 
the entries been arranged chronologically under their 
subjeéts. The index contains ali the authors’ names so 
that the alphabetical arrangement by authors is not really 

essential, Another point which we have noted is a 

considerable number of entries without dates. This is 

really inexcusable. Any book can be dated either by 
ascertaining the date from bibliographies or catalogues 
or, within a very few years, by its general appearance. 

Undated entries detraét from the value of the bibli- 

ography and give future workers in the field unnecessary 


It is to be hoped that the next volume, which it 
is promised will deal with the period 1801 to 1870, will 
be arranged so that the information, say on Emmot’s 
Rebellion will be at once available. 


GENERAL. 


Arxins (H. G.) German Literature through 
Nazi Eyes. Methuen. 6s. net. 

In its way this book has a real importance, dis- 
playing, as it does, the training in thought of German 
youth under the Nazi regime. Here we have, in short, an 
exposition of the cultural revolution, in which literature 
is only of value in as far as it bolsters up the Nazi creed. 
Goethe and Schiller do not come into this picture, 


THE GREAT CIRCLE 


| Further Adventures in Free-Lancing 


By CARLETON BEALS, Author of “ American 
Earth,” etc. 15/- 


This book relates the author’s nomadic experiences 
from 1928 to the present in Spain, North Africa, 
Italy, Turkey, Russia, Germany and Mexico. It will 
widen ever reader's horizons and give him an 
incomparable view of the world as it is to-day. 


YOUR ALLERGY 


And What To Do About It 
By JUNE B. COHEN and MILTON B. COHEN, 774 


11 illustrations. 

Not a treatise for the doctor, but a popular book for 
the sufferer. Special attention is given to asthma, hay 
fever, rhinitis, hives and other comps aratively 
common afflictions, This book helps in under- 
standing each particular manifestation and points 
the way to relief. 


THE PRINCESS AND 
THE GYPSY 


By JEAN ROSMER, Author of * In Secret Service.” 
Illustrated. 7/6 
A vivid and delightful story for girls, with a 
surprising ending. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


16 JOHN ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


Heine is discredited as a Jew, and in this lies the weakness 
of insisting on one pattern in which genius may express 
thought, for such giants cannot be easily “ explained 
away.” It is to be hoped that the reaétion that is bound 
to come will reinstate the greater minds in their rightful 
sphere once more, and that free thought will reign again 
in a Europe for the present overburdened by intelle¢tual 
tyranny. 
Bracey (E. F.) A Policy in Religious Educa- 
tion. With a foreword by C. A. Alington, 
D.D., Dean of Durham. University of 


London Press. 5s. net. 

Much useful material is contained in this discussion 
concerning religious education with its attempt to 
formulate a policy for the future of such teaching. 
Chapters deal with Church Schools and Training 
Colleges, Work amongst Adults, and more especially 
the efforts that are being made to give the young 
adequate opportunities for acquiring spiritual develop- 
ment and knowledge as offered throughout the schools 
of England. 

Desai (Mahadev) Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad, 
(The President of the Indian National 
Congress.) A Biographical Memoir. Fore- 
word by Mahatma Gandhi. Portrait. Allen 
& Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 

The story of a profound Arabic scholar, concerning 
whom we know too little here in England. Any work 
which can create a better understanding between the 
West and the Far East, so divided in thought and 
tradition, must serve a good purpose, and here we have 
something that should help this worthy purpose. 
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Hoe (Christina) Haunted England. A Survey 
of English Ghost-lore. by John 
Farleigh. Batsford. 1os. 6d. 

\nother of the numerous books in which are 
colleéted the various stories of ghosts and hauntings 
which are to be found in the folklore and local tradition 
of this country. Many of the stories here related have 
not appeared in recent volumes, but of course the 
Wesley Story, the Willingdon Mill haunting and some 
others are quite well known. It cannot be said that the 
illustrations add to the interest of the Stories, but 
perhaps they should be examined as separate artistic 
produétions. 


MAcA.pPIn (Michael) Mr. Churchill’s Socialists. 
The evidence and some _ conclusions. 
Lawrence & Wishart. 3s. 6d. net. 

\n examination from the point of view of the 

Extreme Left of the aétions of the Labour Party during 

the present war. 


Marx (Karl) and EnGets (Frederick) The 
German Ideology. The Marxist-Leninist 
Library, Vol. 17, Parts | and Il. Lawrence 
& Wishart. 3s. 6d. net. 

This is a reprint of a work first published in 1938. 

It contains a mass of material on the German socialist 

ideals, but the separate articles are not given their date 

of origin and therefore it is exceedingly difficult to 
follow the writers in their historical allusions. 


Murray (D.) The Philosophy of Power. Vol. 
11. The Theory of Control. Williams and 
Norgate. 15s. net. 

This, the second volume of a great work, con- 
tains a many-sided dissertation on various forms of 
“ Control.”” The main seétions deal with the Welfare of 
Mankind, Control as applied to Transport, Classification 
of Symbolic and Mechanical Control, the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics, Relativity, and the Direétion of 
Motion. The author, believing that his work may be 
hard to grasp by the average reader not familiar with 
the scientific and philosophical principles involved, 
advises him to read it from a threefold point of view, 
for pleasure, for education and for religious principles 
with reference to defeating the “ random clement ” 
called chance. 


Reev (Clarence) Great Prophecies about the 
War. Faber. 2s. 6d. net. 


littke work will secure immediate popularity, 
if only because it prediéts that which many millions of 
the human race desire to know, namely the end of this 
terrible world Struggle. The author has sifted the 
information from many sources, and has included the 
forecasts of many world-famous prophets, such as 
Nostradamus, St. Odile, patron saint of Alsace, a 
remarkable Polish prophecy, and even a quite modern 
\merican astrologer, Elizabeth Aldrich. To reveal the 
conclusions drawn from these pages would be “ telling,” 
and we advise people to read for themselves and thus 
gather heart. 


Sava (George) Rasputin Speaks. Faber, 8s. 6d. 
net. 


Dr. Sava has done a daring thing. He has written 
words purporting to come from the lips of the dead 


monk which, besides giving the story of his life, give a 


long forecast or prophecy dealing with the future of 


Russia as seen in the light of the present war. No doubt 
readers will find much thought in the second part of the 
work, but we should have preferred the direét rather 
than the indireét method of warning a country as to the 
possibilities and dangers besetting it. So much has 
already been written about the personality of Rasputin 
that, though perhaps a new point of view is divulged by 
Dr. Sava and his medium Muka, the subjeét has in 
itself become somewhat threadbare. 


Decorative Art, 
The Studio. 12s, 


Tue Srupto Year Book. 
1941. 36th annual issue. 
net. 

The publishers are to be complimented on pro- 
ducing so full and attraétive a number of their valuable 
periodical in these difficult times, showing the latest 
ideas and material illustrative of household design and 
decoration. Whilst the European countries are under a 
cloud, Great Britain becomes a central depot for 
developments which the Americas, Colonics and 
Dominions can compare with their own and the record 
produced in newest Styles of type, picture, and colour 
will be found both of great utility as well as charm. The 
advertisements are cleverly inserted to make a part of 
the whole. Note specially the British Bedtime Story 
1941. 


VaLe (Edmund) Curiosities of Town and 
Countryside. Illus. by Photographs and 
Drawings. Coloured frontis. Batsford. 
10s. 6d. net. 

This is a fascinating book. Everybody likes to 
read about the extraordinary things that people have 
made or built and that are different from the ordinary 
dull things of every-day life. The smallest houses, 
historical trees, early locomotives, implements of 
torture, ancient inns and many other curious relics of the 
past are to be found here described and illustrated. 


FICTION. 


Cousins (O. E. J.) The Cormac 
Stockwell. 7s. 6d. net. 
\ Story of the Orient, with mystery, treasure, 
curses, spies and the thousand and one ingredients that 
go to making up an exciting plot. 


Treasure. 


Jacoss (Naomi) The Cap of Youth. Hutchin- 


son. 9s. net. 

If John Preston had a fault it was that he tell in love 
too easily and idolised the objeéts of his devotion. One 
evening he met Patricia, whom he would have regarded 
as his soul mate, had it not been for the faét that in three 
weeks’ time she was pledged to marry George Farleigh. 
They do not meet again for some years, during which 
time John had married Louise, and became slowly—too 
slowly—disillusioned. The Preston family is a_ real 
family, but John is almost too unsophisticated, which 
does not however affeét the fact that this novel is far 
above the average of its kind. 
(Sefton) Sweet 

7s. 6d. net. 


The central idea of this novel is to show the reaétion 
of the sons and daughters when their mother returns to 


Adversity. Jenkins. 
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the bosom of the family after twelve vears absence in 
prison for murdering her husband’s mistress. ‘The 
youngest girl, Bettany, has been born in gaol and when 
she learns this faét she asserts herself to overcome this 
disability. In the end most of the others too outlive 
the shame that has fallen upon them. The book may be 
regarded as a recommendation for our prison system, 
for no one could be less tainted or brutalised by her 
surroundings than Mrs. Steadley. 

LessELts (Kitty) Restless Rapture. 

7s. 6d. net. 

A triangle Story with a new turn to it. Gail Nash, 
anxious to draw her husband's affections from a siren, 
goes to the lengths of passing off another woman's 
child as her own. It is a good thing that later she has 
another baby to help her out of the dangerous compli- 
cations into which her ill-advised plan has led her. As 
the title implies this is a Story of clashing temperaments. 


Merepiru (Anne) There’s always Tomorrow. 


Faber. 7s. 6d. 

\ psychological Study of family life, Henry 
Bastable, the disappointed actor, his nephew Gordon 
Ross, the financier of the family, Nigel, his cousin, who 
loves Lesley but leaves England under a cloud, and 
returns after cight years to find Lesley has married 
Gordon. Then comes the tragedy of Gordon's death 
and the family’s reaction to the various aspects of it. 
The outbreak of war brings this clever novel to a 
logical conclusion. 

Por (Edgar Allan, jr.) The House Party 
Murders. Lippincott. 8s. 6d. net. 

In spite of the name of the author this novel is one 
of the usual \merican deteétive Story type. One after 
another various people are accused of the murders or 
confess (under police persuasion) but finally Inspector 
Grimes manages to tic the = on to the right 
person. We do not think that E. Poe, senr., would 
be impressed by this work of his Pedi en 


Repwoop (Rosalind) Shadows. 


Stockwell. 6s. net. 

From the first moment when Christine Murray 
marries Desmond MeKormick, and John Tyroll 
observes the countenance of the bridegroom and 
mistrusts him, the reader knows that Christina is not 
going to have an easy time. She cuts the Gordian knot 
by running off with John on her wedding day and they 
travel to New Zealand and are shipwrecked on the way. 
Here is a situation which takes some working out. 
Ritey (W.) The Voice in the Garden. Jenkins. 

7s. 6d. net. 

Lady Braide-Smith, whose son gets a long sentence 
for fraud, sells her all to pay his debts and goes to the 
country where she lives a quiet life with a companion and 
her twin granddaughters. Gradually her eyes are opened 
by the local preacher to a realisation that her viewpoint 
is harsh, that she must forgive and forget. Her awaken- 
ing is well conceived, and the charaéters are well drawn 
in a striking novel. 

SerNicoit (Davide) Desert Quest. 
7s. Od. 

Davide Sernicoli, as his large circle of readers is 
well aware, has a marvellous knowledge of life in the 
desert, its dangers, its pitfalls, its Strange beauty to those 
who know and love it, and the dread with which it 


Jenkins. 
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inspires the bewildered newcomer. Here we have a vivid 
pi¢ture of life in Libya, which has a strong appeal at the 
moment. Roy and his sister Marian mect hardship and 
disaster in their search for two Intelligence Officers who 
have been reported killed. How Marian, after her 
brother's death, finds her quest is told in this author’s 
best manner and will enhance the reputation which a 
Steady output of such stories has already built up for him. 


StaRR (Leonora) Gallant Heart. Jenkins. 


7s. 6d. 

Doramy Curtis, brought up in a quict vicarage, 
ucts a post as nursery governess to a rich fricnd’s three 
young children. She goes to India with the family and 
gets amongst army people. Immediately she sees him, 
even before leaving England, she falls in love with the 
Colonel of the Red Hussars and throws over a perfeétly 
good proposal of marriage from another man. ‘The 
misunderstandings which occur between her and the 
Colonel are numerous, and she goes back home only to 
be pursued by him witha special licence and six wedding 
rings for her to choose from. An idyllic love story of 
the day when lovers mistrusted cach other without 
much cause. 

STaRR (Richard) 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

There was a secret about the birth of Mary Bryan, 
which no-one could fathom. Especially it intrigued 
Derek Larson, a direétor of the hat cStablishment at 
which Mary worked, who had rescued her from the 
unpleasant love-making of his manager. But the course 
of true love, here as usual, runs by no means smoothly 
until after many mek dramatic vicissitudes, when Mary, 
* worthy to be a Warlington of Galtimore,”’ comes into 
her own. 


Romantic — Inheritance. 
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Vickers (Roy) Brenda Gets Married. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. 

Leonard and Brenda get involved with Doreen 
who is a sort of a crook, but the others bear the blame. 
They are handcuffed and taken off to the Yard but on the 
way they escape. The Stolen object is a huge pendant 
of which there is a _ valueless imitation. The 
pendant is wanted because it is said to contain a 
secret code which can only be deciphered with a glass. 
A medley of crooks, secret service, C.1.D, men and 
improbable situations make a mixture of comedy and 
romance. Brenda and Leonard get rid of the handcuffs 
only to fix up a Still closer bond of marriage. 


Wooproorre (Thomas), Ed. Best Stories of 


the Navy. Faber, 8s. 6d. net. 

This is an opportune moment to produce a volume 
of representative Stories of our Navy, and the colleétion 
of them included in this volume is proof that the editor 
knows his job. The anthology includes some of the best 
short pieces by such favourites as Morley Roberts, 
Cutclitie Hyne, “ Klaxon,” “ Taffrail,” C. F. Walker, 
“ Sea-W rack,” and many others. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BLACKWELL, Catalogue No. 473, Greek and Latin 
Classics, and Catalogue No. 474, Spain and Portugal.— 
THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, March, 1941.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, March, 1941. 
—THE LIBRARIAN, March, 1941.—THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, February 1st and 15th, March 1st, 1941.— 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, 
February, 1941.—THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
BULLETIN, February, 1941.—THE NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, January, 
1941. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Wor 
19th March, 1941. 
Sir, 

When | was a junior in the Edinburgh Public 
Libraries from 1923-26, my chief, Mr. Savage, 
made a remark which struck me at the time as 
curious, and over which I have often since 
pondered. I was shelving books in class H— 
Social Sciences (Library of Congress Scheme), 
when he said—I cannot recall the exact words 
—something about the foolish people who 
read such books. I asked him to explain this 
Startling and wholesale condemnation, and he 
did so by maintaining that all schemes for the 
betterment of mankind were doomed to 
failure. History, including biography, and 


literature provided the only worth-while 
reading matter, because in the former we were 
dealing with real people and events, not 


hypothetical ones, and could profit by their 
lessons for us, while in the latter we had the 
“ solatium ” of beautiful writing. One phrase 
of his has stuck in my memory—* human 
beings will not be regimented”. 


Now I yield to no one in my admiration of 
Mr. Savage as a practical librarian and as a 
bookman. In both spheres I owe him much, 
but I cannot let his pessimistic interpretation 
of history pass unchallenged. Human beings 
have been and are being “ regimented,” but I 
am more concerned with his later “ axiom.” 
(See his letter in the March issue of THe 
Lrprary Wor.ip.) To say that the mind and 
heart of a nation are not changed by a change 
in the form of its government, may be true as 
far as it goes, but is it not putting the cart 
before the horse, or reading history backwards? 
Is it not precisely a change in the “ mind and 
heart ” of a nation that sometimes causes it to 
change its government ? 


Disbelief in this possibility is one of the 
symptoms of a dismal fatalism that finds 
expression in such gloomy forebodings as: 
“the bomber and submarine will continue to 
menace us until there is something worse ”. 
Not thus are the lessons of history to be 
applied—by rule-of-thumb. Each one of us 
has to make his own synthesis from the past, 
his individual contribution to accumulating 
human wisdom and so to the art of living. That 
is why we have books on sociology. 


Yours, etc., 
James A. Burnett. 


Public Libraries and Museum, 
Sunderland. 


Tue Eprror, 
“ Liprary Wor ip.” 
14th March, 1941. 
Sir, 

Bound volumes of The Art Journal for the 
years 1879 and 1881 have been offered to the 
Rochdale Public Library as a gift. The 
Library already possesses a copy of each of 
these volumes and I shall be pleased, therefore, 
to send them to any Library that would care to 
accept them in order to complete its own set. 

Yours, etc., 
C. Srorr. 
Public Libraries, 
Rochdale. 
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The Illustrations Collection 


ITS FORMATION, CLASSIFICATION 
AND EXPLOITATION. 


By EDMUND V. CORBETT, F.LA., 


Demy svo. Cloth: Pp. viii, 208. 8 Plates, 108. 6d, net. 


Scope Of the Work. 
Review of colleGtions in England and America with comparative ftatiftics of Stocks and 
issues; seleG@ion and sources of supply from periodical and other channels, with 
alphabetical lits of subje&s of sources and subjeéts; mounts and mounting ; issue 
methods compared and discussed; @orage; classification, alphabetic, Dewey and 
Brussels; use of Brussels advocated with explanatory notes to all difficult placings ; 
indexing, filing and arrangement ; the colleCtion and the school ; azar 
publicity methods; satittics; bibliography. 


Plates. 
CHAPTER 1 x Plate I. The Picture Collection, 
Central 


Sheffield Library. 
2 Plate Cutting and Mounting 

PiGures. 

CHAPTER 3 Plate Il. 

CHAPrer 4 
CHAPTER 5 
Plate V. 
CHAPTER 7 
. Plate VI. 

Cuarrer 8 Uses anp ExprorraTion 
OF THE COLLECTION. Plate VII. 


Cyarrer 9 Pusticrrr. Central Library. 
Plate VI. Bermoadsey Public 
A Srarisrics. Libraries. 
GRAFTON & GO. (Frank Hamel), Coptic House, 61 Great Russell Strest, 
LONDON, W.C.1 


Plate IV. 
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OUR PLEDGE 
TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 


We wish to assure Librarians that it 
is our earnest desite to keep the price of 
Book-binding at a reasonable figure in 
order that the money allotted for this 
purpose may give the greatest possible 
return during present War conditions. 


We gave Librarians a fair deal during 
the last War, you can rely upon our 
doing so again this time. 


OUR PLEDGE—LOWEST PRICES 
CONSISTENT WITH GOOD 
MATERIALS AND SKILLED 
WORKMANSHIP, | 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. Bookbinders 


PORTWAY, BATH, SOMERSET and Booksellers 


Printed by Franx Jucxss Lrp., 8 & 9g St. 's Row, Birmingham 4; 
and Published for the Proprietors by Grarron & Co., 51 Russell Street, London, W.C.1 
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